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bear witness to such facts. The communication bctwe
umberland and her native country is easy, still more
with the coast of Norfolk. It was to Norwich that she indu
her countryman, John Kempe, to emigrate with his children and
kinsfolk, and here she encouraged them to found those woollen
manufactories, still the wealth of Norwich, and for which her
name is at this hour gratefully remembered by the population of
the city.

The queen consort of Edward III. was not suffered long to
cultivate her predilections for the blessed occupations of peace.
Her warlike lord made fierce war on Scotland, carrying it on more
inhumanly than did his mighty grandsire, Edward I. Philippa
followed her warrior king to the field, and was in great danger
when, the Scots retaliating, besieged her at Bamborough castle.
Edward flew from the siege of Berwick to her rescue, but dis-
graced his fair fame afterwards by putting the two young sons
of the governor of Berwick to death, because the father would
not surrender his charge. He gained this warder town of Scotland
afterwards by storm, with horrid waste of blood. It pertained
to England ever since. Phihppa added to the royal family in her
northern campaign her second son, William, who was born at
Hatfield in Yorkshire, 1336.

Now commenced the series of dire succession wars in France
between our royal Plantagenets and the French kings. The
law of the kingdom of France, called Salic, denied the sceptre
to female monarchs and their descendants, permitting, however,
the queen-mothers, consorts, or even sisters of their kings to
govern as regent sovereigns, in cases of exigence. More than
one, like Blanche of Castile, have done so with great success.
The Salic law Edward III. prepared to break by force of in-
vasion, claiming to be king of France as the nearest represen-
tative of St. Louis, in right of his own very unsaintly mother,
queen dowager Isabella, whom, notwithstanding, he kept, in
palace restraint, prisoner in Norfolk. Philip de Talois, as the
nearest male descendant of Louis IX., was recognized as king
by all the twelve peers of France, excepting Edward UL9 who
was duke of Aquitaine, and the count of Hainault, his queen's
father, whose territories comprised the chief part of Holland
and Belgium. He was the most wealthy prince in Europe. He
urged Edward to assert his ambitious claim, providing TVJTP. in
1336 with money and arms, putting him at the head of the
German princes confederate against France, helping him to be
made vicar of the empire, and to be nominated emperor of Ger-
many, only Edward HI. had the good sense to decline the